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CHINESE POETRY AND ITS SYMBOLS 



IN Spring "for sheer delight," sang Yuan 
^ Mei, "I set the lanterns swinging 
through the trees." This was no formal 
Feast of Lanterns held in the first month 
of the year, but his own private affair, the 
lonely ritual of a spring-worshipper and 
garden anchorite. 

Perhaps those who loved him, and they 
were many, wandered his pleached alleys 
and maple groves and admired the lan- 
terns with their red dragons that leaped 
and plunged in gold and silver seas, but I 
like to think that the guests were gone in 
long procession of gleaming boats when 
the old rose master looked on his garden 
and found it whiter and fairer than the 
far-off moon. At once you guess the 
whole charm and weakness of Chinese 
poetry. Here is the narrow moon gar- 
den of its range, its myriad dragons shoal- 
ing through unreal seas, its peonies with 
the souls of mandarins, and chrysanthe- 
mums with the shadows of children. Yet 
this sense of limitation and unreality be- 
longs only to the surface, within this lit- 
tle space lies a vast world opened to us 
through symbols. 

MOON 

The moon hangs low over the old con- 
tinent of Chinese poetry. Chang O, 
Moon-Goddess, is the beautiful pale 
watcher of the human drama and all that 
she has known of secret things, of passion 
and pleasure, swift ruin and slow decay, 
she records in music. Through her great 
Palaces of Cold drift the broken melodies 
of unrecorded lives. She is the Goddess 



alike of sorrow and love — of Po Chu-i 
who in exile hears only the lurking cuck- 
oo's blood-stained note, the gibbon's 
mournful wail, and Chang Jo Hu who 
rides triumphant on a moonbeam into the 
darkened chamber of his lady's sleep. 
Her rays are more persistent than water; 
you may draw the curtains and think 
you have shut out night, with all its 
whispering of leaves, but a tiny crevice 
will let her in. 

Best of all the poets loved her when she 
lingered above the broken courts and 
roofless halls of vanished kings. 

Time and Nemesis wrote large upon 
their walls, but moonlight brought them 
a glamour unknown to history, and cast 
a silver mantle lightly upon their dust. 
They were what Tu Fu and Meng Hao 
Jan willed — bright shadows in the rose 
alleys of romance; Gods of War and 
builders of their dreams in stone. At 
least one singer prayed the Moon that 
his passionate heart might haunt the ruins 
of Chang-An a nightingale. All sacred 
intimacies and desires that dare not 
clothe themselves in words have her con- 
fidence, and because she is Goddess as 
well as woman she will never betray 
them. She links together the thoughts 
of lovers separated by a hundred hills, 
and the lonely places of despair are 
steeped in her kindness. On the fifteenth 
of the eighth month she graciously de- 
scends from her "domain, vast, cold, 
pure, unsubstantial," and grants the de- 
sires of all who await her coming. 

Lastly, she is the link between the 
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present and the past, binding us in the 
solemn hours to the men or women who 
have lived and wrought beneath her spell. 
One Chinese poet, remembering in moon- 
light the lovers of long ago, prayed that 
lovers yet to come might also remember 
him. Two hundred years had flown, and 
after a night of splendour some woodman, 
passing at dawn, found a double lotus on 
a broken tomb. And Kyuso Muro, the 
Japanese philosopher, has written : " It is 
the moon which lights generation after 
generation and now shines in the sky. 
So may we call it the Memento of the 
Generations. As we look upon it and 
think of the things of old, we seem to see 
the reflections of the forms and faces of 
the pasti Though the moon says not a 
word, yet it speaks. If we have forgot- 
ten them, it recalls the ages gone by. . . . 
The present is the past to the future, and 
in that age some one like me will grieve 
as he looks upon the moon." 

FLOWERS 

In the time of the T'ang Dynasty there 
lived a retired scholar whose name was 
Hsuan-wei. He never married but dwelt 
alone, yet his companions were books, 
and flowers his little friends. If he had 
any enemies they were frost and wind 
and blight and mildew. Three seasons 
brought him joy and one sorrow. Love 
to him meant the gentle opening of rose 
petals, and death their fall. The neigh- 
bours never troubled about him, for how 
could there be scandal between a man 
and flowers. No woman ever plundered 
his garden and desecrated his Temple of 
Abiding Peace. In fine, he was the hap- 
piest man that ever lived. 
. Then something came to pass. It was 
"blue night" and the garden never looked 
whiter underneath the moon. And every 
tree melted into the spirit of a tree peer- 
ing between its luminous leaves. The wu 



t'ung whispered to the maple, and the 
maple passed the story round to the 
mountain pine of the phoenix that au- 
gustly condescended to rest in its branches 
some long-forgotten spring. Only the old 
willow stood apart and said nothing, for 
the wiUow is a wizard, and the older he 
gets the more crabbed and silent he be- 
comes. 

The owner of the garden stood spell- 
bound in the moonlight. Suddenly a 
blue shadow flitted shyly from among the 
flowers and a lady in a long robe of palest 
blue came towards him and bowed. "I 
live not far from here," said she, "and in 
passing to visit my August Aunt I felt a 
longing to rest in your beautiful garden." 

The wondering philosopher stammered 
his consent and instantly a band of pretty 
girls appeared, some carrying flowers and 
some wiHow boughs. According to eti- 
quette an introduction became necessary. 

Then a girl in green announced herself. 
"I am called Aspen," and pointing to a 
girl in white, "her name is Plum," to one 
in purple, "she is caHed Peach," and so 
she went on tifl the last, a little maid in 
crimson, who was called Pomegranate. 
The Lady Wind who, she explained, was 
their maternal aunt eighteen times re- 
moved, had promised them a visit which 
for some reason she had delayed. As to- 
night's moon was unusually bright they 
had decided to visit her instead. Just at 
that instant the Lady Wind was an- 
nounced, and with a great fluttering of 
many-coloured silks the girls trooped out 
to greet her, and one and afl implored 
her to stay with them in the garden. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hsuan-wei had discreetly 
retired into the shadow. But when the 
August Aunt asked who the owner was 
he stepped boldly into the moonhght and 
saw a lady of surpassing grace with a 
certain gauzy, floating appearance, like 
gossamer. But her words chilled him, 
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for they were like the cold breath stirring 
the leaves of a black forest, and so he 
shivered. However, with the true po- 
liteness of a Chinese host he invited her 
into his contemptible Pavilion of Abiding 
Peace, where he was astonished to find a 
magnificent banquet already prepared. 

So they feasted and sang, and I am 
sorry to say that many cups went round 
and the Lady Wind became both critical 
and extravagant. She condemned two 
unfortunate singers to pay forfeit by 
drinking a full goblet apiece, but her 
hands shook so as she held the goblets 
out that they sKpped from her grasp and 
fell with a crash to the floor. And much 
wine was spilled over poor little Pome- 
granate, who had appeared for the first 
time in her new embroidered crimson 
robe. Pomegranate, being a girl of spirit, 
was naturally annoyed, and, telling her 
sisters they could court their Aunt them- 
selves, she blushed herself off. 

The Lady Wind, in a great rage, cried 
out that she had been insulted, and 
though they all tried to calm her she gath- 
ered her robe about her and out of the 
door she flew off" hissing to the east. 
Then all the girls came before their flower 
philosopher and bowed and swayed sor- 
rowfully and said farewell, and floating 
through the portals vanished into the 
white parterres around; and when Mr. 
Hsuan-wei looked, lo, the Temple of Abid- 
ing Peace was empty, as all temples of its 
kind should be. And he sat down to 
wonder if it was a dream. For every 
trace of the feast was gone, and yet a 
faint, subtle fragrance fingered, as though 
some gracious and flower-fike presence 
had been once a guest. 

Next night, when strolling in his gar- 
den, he was suddenly encircled by his lit- 
tle friends. They were all busy discuss- 
ing the conduct of Pomegranate and urg- 
ing her to apologise to the August Aunt 



eighteen times removed. It was evident 
that they went in fear of her since last 
night's unfortunate revel. But Httle red 
Pomegranate would have no truck with 
Aunt Wind, who had spoilt her nice new 
robe. "Here is one who will protect us 
from any harm," she cried, pointing to 
the surrounded form of Mr. Hsuan-wei. 
So they told him how each year they were 
injured by spiteful gales and how Aunt 
Wind had to some extent protected them. 
Mr. Hsuan-wei was sorely puzzled. 
"How can this contemptible one aff'ord 
protection?" he asked. Pomegranate ex- 
plained. It was such a very little thing 
required of him — just to prepare a crim- 
son flag embroidered with sun, moon, and 
stars in gold and hoist it east of the gar- 
den at dawn on the first morning of each 
new year, then all hurricanes would pass 
them by. Accordingly he promised, and 
the next day saw him stitching golden 
stars on a crimson background. And he 
rose early, an hour before the dawn, on 
the appointed day and set his flag duly 
towards the east in the breath of a light 
east wind. Suddenly a great storm gath- 
ered and broke. The world rocked. The 
air was dark with flying stones and whirl- 
ing dust. The giants of the forest cracked, 
others were overwhelmed. But in Mr. 
Hsuan's garden there was a deep calm. 
Not a flower stirred. Then in a flash he 
understood. His little friends whom he 
had saved from destruction were the souls 
of his little flowers. That night, when the 
moon was midway, they came to him 
with garlands of peach and plum blos- 
som, whose taste conferred the beauty of 
everlasting youth. Mr. Hsuan-wei par- 
took of the petals and straightway the 
lingering drift of old sorrows from the 
days of his ignorance melted like snow 
from his heart. And with it went all the 
pathetic rubbish that even a flower phi- 
losopher allows to accumulate. He be- 
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came young and divinely empty, yet in 
his soul pulsed the ilan vital of Mr. Henri 
Bergson. "Soon afterwards," says the 
ancient chronicle, "he attained to a 
knowledge of the True Way, and shared 
the immortality of the Genii." 

This story is typical of many. In the 
West it would be passed by as a pretty if 
rather naive and simple fairy tale. Yet 
behind all Chinese poetry and folk lore, 
underlying all art, is the ancient philoso- 
phy of the True Way. And this is the 
Way of Happiness according to Liu An: — 
"Most men are vexed and miserable be- 
cause they do not use their hearts in the 
enjoyment of outward things, but use 
•outward things as a means of delighting 
their hearts." To enjoy is to have the 
affinity to understand, the persistence to 
«nter, and finally the power to reproduce. 
All that we love we reproduce, and it so 
is with flowers, the best beloved of Mr. 
Hsuan-wei. It is that delicate sense of 
touch between life and life, between soul 
and soul, that alone enables the artist to 
give — not the imitation of a Kving flower, 
but the flower itself, reborn within him, 
and therefore his own child. And what 
was this, immortality the Genii be- 
queathed to Hsuan-wei except the sense 
of eternal youth that comes when kinship 
and affinity with the little bright children 
•of nature is established. And so the phi- 
losopher has joined the immortals and 
Hves in the sister realms of poetry and 
fairy lore, and every garden-lover sees 
him walking by moonhght surrounded by 
his fairy flowers. Outside Aunt Wind, 
that shrill hater of all things beautiful, 
betrayer of woodland secrets, beats vainly 
at the magic barrier — a little crimson flag, 

DRAGONS 

The Dragon is one of the four spiri- 
tuafly endowed creatures of China, the 
•others being the Unicorn, the Phoenix, and 



the Tortoise. There are four principal 
Lung or Dragons — ^the Celestial Dragon, 
which supports and guards the mansions 
of the Gods; the Spiritual Dragon, which 
causes the winds to blow and the rains to 
fafl; the Earth Dragon, which marks out 
the courses of rivers and streams, and the 
Dragon of the Hidden Treasure, which 
watches over wealth concealed from mor- 
tals. Here, however, we are chiefly con- 
cerned with the significance of the Dragon 
in connection with Chinese art and litera- 
ture. From earliest times it has been 
associated in the Chinese mind with the 
element of water. Most of the great phi- 
losophers have used this element by way 
of iflustration, but Liu An, the mystical 
Prince of Huai-nan, has epitomised all 
that his countrymen ever felt or expressed 
on the subject: 

"There is nothing in the world so weak 
as water; yet its experience is such that 
it has no bounds, its depth such that it 
cannot be fathomed. In length it is 
without limit, in distance it has no shores; 
in its flows and ebbs, its increase and de- 
crease, it is measureless. When it rises 
to Heaven, it produces rain and dew; 
when it fafls upon the earth, it gives rich- 
ness and moisture; there is no creature 
in the world to whom it does not impart 
life, and nothing that it does not bring 
to completion. It holds aH things in its 
wide embrace with perfect impartiality; 
its graciousness extends even to creeping 
things and tiny insects, without any ex- 
pectation of reward. Its wealth is suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the whole 
world, without fear of exhaustion; its vir- 
tue is bestowed upon the people at large, 
and yet there is no waste. Its flow is 
ever onward — ceaseless and unlimited; its 
subtlety such that it cannot be grasped 
in the hand. Strike it — ^you hurt it not; 
stab it — you cause no wound; cut it — you 
cannot sever it in twain; apply fire to it — 
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it will not burn. Whether it runs deep 
or shallow, seen or unseen, taking diflfer- 
ent directions — flowing this way and that, 
without order or design — it can never be 
utterly dispersed. Its cutting power is 
such that it will work its way through 
stone and metal; its strength so great that 
the whole world is succored by it. It 
floats lazily through the regions of form- 
lessness, scaring and fluttering above the 
realms of obscurity; it worms its way 
backwards and forwards among valleys 
and watercourses, it seethes and over- 
flows its bank in vast and desert wilds. 
Whether there be a superfluity of it, or a 
scarcity, the world is supplied according 
to its requirements for receiving and for 
imparting moisture to created things, 
without respect to precedence in time. 
Wherefore there is nothing either generous 
or mean about it, for it flows and rushes 
with echoing reverberations throughout 
the vast expanse of Earth and Heaven." 
If you close your eyes after reading this 
passage, you will see in a vision the flight 
of the Chinese Dragon, soaring and flut- 
tering above the realms of obscurity. He 
is greater than Leviathan, "that crooked 
serpent" the storm dragon; greater than 
Tannin, dragon of the streaming rain; 



greater than Rahabh, devourer of the 
westering sun, or Babylonian Tiamat, 
also the dragon deep. For these are the 
rude imaginings of early religionists and 
no more resemble him than primitive 
scratchings on rock or bone resemble the 
vast brood of Sekko who, "in olden time 
fancied dragons, painted them and spent 
days and nights in loving them." The 
former stand for chaos and rebellion, but 
the Chinese Lung is the ascending one 
rising to power through adaptability to 
change, recoiling upon himself only to 
produce new forms. "The dragon," says 
Kuan Tzu, "becomes at will reduced to 
the size of a silkworm or swollen till it 
fiHs the space of heaven and earth. It 
desires to mount, and it rises until it af- 
fronts the clouds; to sink, and it descends 
until hidden below the fountains of the 
deep." And so from a symbol of spiri- 
tual power from whom no secrets are hid- 
den this dragon becomes a symbol of 
the human soul in its divine adventure, 
"climbing aloft on spiral gusts of wind, 
passing over hills and streams, treading 
in the air and soaring higher than the 
Kwan-Iun Mountains, bursting open the 
Gate of Heaven, and entering the Palace 

of God." 

Captain L. Cranmer-Byng. 

From The Poetry Review, London. 



A CHINESE ANTIQUE 

"That pear-tree, woodman, spare. 
Break not a single bough; 
Shao's chief once rested there. 
Leave it uninjured now." 



From the "Shi-King" (The Book of the Odes), a collection of ancient 
Chinese poems, compiled, according to tradition, by Confucius. 



